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FEECING FARM STOCK. 


tment of agriculture is good 
al experience and constant 
re needed, than in feeding 
he farm. Not only does 
mals require different treat- 
dividuals in a class being 
every animal must receive 
al attention, ifthe best re- 
be secured, 

hus never given the subject at- 
| be surprised to learn the dif- 

n good and bad feeding. 
| feed out a ton ot hay toa 
ntwo weeks, while another 
ed the same herd three weeks, 
¢ quantity of hay, and at the 
e cattle in as good, if not 
[he fact that there is any 
ween the stomach of a horse 
4 cow, OF OX, 16 almost univers- 


xed in feeding; so when the 
the horses are also fed ; if the 
ed four times a day it is sup- 
ecessary to feed the cattle an 
f times ; and when it is de- 
not to 


is, as a rule, decided 


s Dest 

P a sy, it 
rses the same number of times, 
king the fact that the stomachs 
vo are entirely different ; 
as an extra receptacie, wherein to 
ay to be masticated at her pleas- 
se has not; therefore, while the 


what shen eat in the morn- 


ip food enough to | st a con- 

yn of the day for mastication ; 
having but a amall stomach, if he 
it can hold, the food 


. 
Leyond where it can be digested, 


ore food than 


efore lost; 


iong 
what she has stored away in her 


while what is in the 


goats before the cow has 


he thus becomes hungry be- 





as practically acquainted with the work ; for 
it would be better economy to pay two dol- 
lars a day for a man that knows how to feed 
stock well, than to have a man work for 
nothing, who has no clear conception as to 
how to feed cattle to the best advantage. 

The difference between good and bad feed 
ing is more than one-half in the cost of the 
food, to say nothing of the condition of the 
animals. While some farmers we chance to 
know keep their cows in good conditiva on 
16 pounds of hay and 4 quatis of meal a day 
each, others of our acquaintance keep their 
cows in no better condition, though they 
give each cow 30 pounds of hay and 6 quarts 
of meal aday. The reason of this is because 
one knows how it is best to feed while the 
other does not. 


CARELESSNESS IN STORING ASHES. 


If we could know just how many farm 
buildings have been destroyed by storing 
hot ashes in wooden vessels, the number we 
should find to be very large, and the number 
of supposed incendiary fires would probably 
be reduced one-half, 

Farmers +8 a rule burn wood, the ashes of 
which, under favorable circumstances, retain 
fire for several days. It is a mistake to 
suppose that there is no danger of injury by 
fire from ashes that are removed only in the 
morning before the fire is kindled. Fire is 
often retained in large coals, which are but 
charred wood, for a long time after there is 
to the careless observer, no indications of 
fire. 

The farmer knowing the value of wood 
ashes is anxious to save them in the best con. 
dition, and being aware that they depreciate 
in value when left exposed to the rains, he 


| is careful to put them under cover, perhaps 


in the wood shed adjoining the dwel.ing, 
and frequently for the want of a properly 
constructed place to keep them, he stores 
them in barrels; if he bea man 


} caution he will first put them in aniron or 


feed the cattle | 


to | 


tin vessel where they are kept until more 
ashes accumulate and need to be removed; 
he then puts them into some wooden vessel, 
feeling that it isa perfectly safe practice, 
and as a rule it is, but there are exceptions 
thatcome often enough to destroy a large 


amount of property every year. 


that while | 


| fast; the contents of the iron vessel is 


For exampl-, suppose the farmer cleans 
oul one stove in the morning, and his wife 
or daughter cleans out another after break- 
put 
the 
the 


into a wouden one, almost fresh from 
stove, without a thought that such is 


| case, arfd if a fire occurs in cons quence, how 
| very few will 


remember to inform the 


insurance company of all the facts relating 


| to the storing of ashes, and how natural 


there 


to declare it 


had 


must be as 


ding. 


incendiarism, 


been no fire in the buil 


| This is but one of the many ways that bui d- 
| ings are destroyed by ashes kept in barrels 


w does, and really needs to be fed | 


yg, like the horse, has no extra 


store away food, therefore if fed 

lay and given what he will eat, 
his stomach, and if the food is 
id toe poin 


eyo where it will 


4 


stomach is filled so full that a 


portion of the food fails to 


act with the lining of the stom- 

very large proportion of the | 
e food is lost. Experiments 
thus fed wastes more than 
We have 


e same is true of the horse, when 


the meal given him. 


antities of hay and grain, and 
e a day. 

nals that chew the cud should 
as often as those that do not, 
are fed they should be given what 
t up clean. Cows do well on two 
it horses do better to feed 
r times. Cows fed but twice 
kept eating until they are well 
rses that are fed four times 
e given but a small quantity 
By thus feeding, the horse is 
h less amount of hay, and at 
will be in a much healthier 
yndition, because the stomach 
aded is kept in a better con- 

gest all of the food given. 
ner has not only to learn by prac- 
ence the best time to feed each 
he has also to learn the right 
of each kind of food to be given. 
nomicaliy, as well as judiciously, 
rtant to have a variety of food, 
fed on all 
f tood, though it be of the very 
y; achange improves the appe- 
vel asthe health. This all farmers 
nost of them store 
kinds to be fed out 
But how it is best to 


mal will do as well 


; therefore, 
lifferent 
winter, 
h kind there isa great difference 
While some farmers insist that 
fred hay and corn fodder uncut, 
s strongly insist that it is best to 
hay and fodder. Theres is another 
be liewe that the cut fodder should 
elore feeding, and still another class 
e sure that itis best to steam all food 
‘hat is given to cattle, though many doubt 
¢ steamed food is healthy. 
atever method is practiced, it is im- 
t that the feeding should be done at 
Teguiar hours, and that the quantity given 


t animal should be in proportion to 
is wants. 


W 


porta 


The overfeeding of an animal is produc- 
Live of quite as much loss as it is not to feed 
‘hough ; it results in the derangement of the 
Cigestive organs, the loss of appetite, and 
hoally the loss of flesh. An animal thus in- 
1 cannot be brought back to as good 
Sondition as can one that has grown poor 
ceding half rations, A hog that has 
Snce been overfed is rarely ever brought 
back to a good, healthy condition. In fat- 
Ung hogs great care should be taken to 
never give them more than they will readily 
*ttupcean. Whenever a hog fails to eat 
&t once what is placed before him, it should 
be taken away. While it may not be as im- 
portant to make other farm stock eat up 
Ciean all that is fed out, it is never good pol- 
‘ey Lo permit food to lay before any animal, 
after it has satisfied its appetite. We have 
tlways noticed that successful feeders of 
calle are particular to clean out the cribs 
5 soon as the cattle have done eating. 

The farmer who cannot attend to feeding 
the cattle himself should be careful to em- 
ploy Only such persons to do this work as 
“re intelligent and perfectly reliable, as well 


jure 


by f 





and other wo_den vessels. 
to 
several weeks old. 


It is never safe 


The best and safest way is to build a brick 


| Or stone vault away from all farm bu dings, 


where the ashes may all be stored that are 
made during the year, and where they may 
be loaded into a cart without filling the 


| farm buildings full of dust. 


COVERING STRAWBERRY BEDS. 


While care should be taken to cover 
strawberry vines before the weather becomes 
too freezing, equal care should be taken not 
to cover them before the warm weather is 
about cver. To always cover at just the 
right time, one nerds to know just when the 
cold weather is to begin; but after the 
ground begins to freeze it is generally safe 
te mulch the vines. 

10 cover just enough, requires good judg- 
ment, as well as some experience. The 
fact that a strawberry plant is a partial 
evergreen should never be forgotten, for 
being such it will not bear covering so close- 
ly that the air will not freely eirculate ; 
therefore, whatever material is used, it 
should be somewhat light, and coarse 
enough to Jet the air in, and also of a 
nature that will not press down solid, when 
covered by a deep snow. Leaves of 
deciduous trees often do this, therefore 
should never be applied in large quantities. 
Stable manure, if coarse, is often used with 
good success, but even this, unless very 
coarse, if applied in large quantities, is 
sometimes pressed down so hard by a heavy 
fall of snow as to smother and thus injure 
the vines; but it is quite safe to use if 
coarse and but moderate quantities are 
used; in fact, all things considered, it is, 
perhaps, in many localities the best material. 

Where coarse hay of no great value for 
feeding out can be obtained cheap, it may 
be used to advantage. Pire boughs may 
be used when no better material can be 
revdily obtained. These make a good pro- 
tection and cost nothing but the time of 
hauling them and removing them in the 
spring. ‘The disadvantage of pine boughs 
is they do not leave as good a mulch as hay 
or stable manure, therefore the fruit is more 
exposed to the dirt. 

Formerly no attention was given to cover- 
ing strawberry vines, but as there is occa- 
sionally a winter that injures the vines very 
much, successful growers have found it for 
their interest to give them some protection, 
and that while it some years saves almost 
the entire crop, it secures a larger crop 
every year. 

The strawberry crop, with the present 
competition, is rarely made profitable, ex- 
cept by high cultivation, constant care and 
full protection from its enemies in summer 
as well as from the frosts of winter. 

On the sea coast where there is but little 
snow, there is more need of winter protec- 
tection than in the interior, where tie 
plants are protected trom the cold by the 
snow during the principal portion of the 
freezing weather. 

ts Commissioner Loring proposes to 
hold another agricultural Congress or Con- 
vention at Washington, about January 20, 
The disoussions at one meeting will be de- 
voted exclusively to live stock; those at 
another, to cotton; and those at a third, to 
the work of agricultural colleges. Repre- 
sentative agriculturists from all parts of the 
country are expected to be present. No 
Coubt considerable good to any industry may 

be effected through meetings of its foremost 
representatives; and then these keep the 


tand the representatives in the 
publie eye.—[{Rural New Yorker. 


of some | 


use wooven vessels unt! the ashes are 


Questions § Xnstoers 


*@ All questions tothe Eaitor, desiring answer 
through the Ploughmen should beaccompanied by 
ullasmeof the correspondent. 


— ~—~ ee eae 


MEADOWS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


Will you kindly publish in the Plough- 
man the methods and results of converting 
frese (muck) meadows into soil capable of 
bearing English grass, beets, squashes, pota 
toes, caboages, ete., by results. | mean, does 
it pay. I hear talk about putting on sand 
as gravel. Is it necessary to do so? 

READER. 

A fresh meadow underlaid with several 
feet of muck that can be drained so the 
water will not flow over itin the winter, and 
be kept at least twelve inches below the sur- 
face in the summer, may be considered as a 
valuable piece of land, providing sand or 
gravel is near; for such land will not pro- 
duce good crops of English grass without 
the application of some material rich in sili 
ca. Land of this description is probably the 
most profitable grass land we have. We 
have seen such land covered in August with 
a few inches of sand, manured and sown 
with grass seed the first of September, pro- 
duce more than two tons of good hay the 
next season. If the land is hard enough to 
plough the best way is to cover with sand, 
and plant potatoes one year, then lay down 
to grass, or plant cabbage. Squashes and 
beets had better be planted on higher land» 
though squashes sometimes do well on ssch 
land. If farmers would let some of the stony» 
rocky hills which they now cultivate, come 
up to wood, and spend their time in drain- 
ing and cultivating their meadows, they 
| would very much increase their profits. —Ep. 


| Btock Department, 








WATER FOR LIVE STOCK. 


[Dr. M. Miles, in American Agrieultarist.] 

As the soluble nutritive materials are 
taken up from the intestinal canal by the 
veesels that perform this function, a fresh 
draft is made upon the olood by the diges- 
tive organs, for the elaburation of teir '-ecu- 
liar s cretions, so that a rapid interchange 
of fluids is taking place between the intesti- 
nal crval and the blood, during the process 
of digestion. 

The rapidity with which this interchange 
of fluids takes place, is perhaps best indi- 
cated by the amount of chyle and lymph 
passing through the thoracic duct, which, in 
ruminants, as shown by M. Colin, is from 
eighty to nearly two hundred pouuds in 
twenty-four hours. In a cow, weighing 1000 
pounds, the principal secretions and excre- 
tions may be estimated as follows: 

Lis. in WA Hours. 
Saliva (Ary F008) ...cecccccccccccsecesees 123.50 
. ic Sec 10.00 
atic Secreti ns ; 
2000s cocces cocses concescooros.ccoeces 20.00 
Exh la ion irom the Lungs 10.00 
Pe: spiration 


Reeorps. + 


“HOLSTEINS."=---THE 


Lapy Netmartaxp, 7 years. 


Neruwara’d Quass, 5 years. 


WETHERLAND FAMILY. 


Nerm@ertanp Parxcess, 3 years. 


Narasr.axp Parnes, 2 years. 


@wned by SMITHS & POWSLL, “ Lakeside Steck Farm,” Syracuse, N. ¥. 


- Qumex, as 2 year old, 88] the. in & day, 1,670 9-16 he in month, 13,674 3-16 he. in 34bdays; as 4 yoar old, 76 Bs. in a day, 2,182 3-8 hs. in & month, 15,614 9-16 Bs. im w year. 
apY N., as 2 year eld, 60 Bs. ip a day; a» 4 yc ar old, 73 2-3 in a day—on grass alone. 


N. Pauvceres, as 3 year old, 697-8 hs. i a day, and 3,440 +8 Bs. in two mouths and six days, to date; before she was 3 yeers old, on winter feed made 14 Bs. 4 of. of butteri a week. 





| William H. Yeom n, in Practical Farmer.| 
To those persons who follow agricultural 
pursuits, and are situated upon the sea coast, 
or near it, an opportunity is offered for ob- 
taining and collecting almost inexhaustable 
supplies of very valuable fertilizing material. 
Th's consists of substances of various 
kinds, and all possessing useful properties. 
Fish sorap or fish pomace, the refuse 1e- 
| maining after the oil is extracted from non 
food fishes, 1s one of the most valuable of 
fertilizers. 
| ‘The fish that are employed in the greatest 
quantities are the menhaden or bony fish 
that pass along the northern coast in such 
immense schoois. 
These are captured by millions and taken 
jto the oil works, put into large cauldrons 
and boiled cr steame !, and then thrown into 
| immense presses, whereby a greater portion 
| of the oil, which really possesses but little if 
j any value, agriculturally, is extracted and the 
| retuse utilized for manurial purposes. 
Considerable quan’ ities are manipulated at 
manufactories and sold as fish guano, fish 
and potash, ete , but it is more than probable 
that the purchase of the refuse from the 
press would be better for the farmer than t» 





“ | trust to the treatment by others who have in 


302.50 
From this it would appear that nearly 
one-third of the weight of the body is sep- 
arated from the blood, in the form of secre- 
| tions required in preparin’ the food for the 
processes of nutrition, and in excretions of 
| woste materials that are of no further use in 
| the system. From tLis enumeration of some 
| of the leading activities of the animal econ- 
omy, it must be seen that the amount of 
work performed by the internal organs of 
the body is not inconsiderable, even when 
the animal is apparently at rest, and that a 
supply of water to maintain the equilibrium 
of these fluids and keep them in proper pro- 
portion to the denser tissues, is of great im- 
portance. 


DURABLE WHITEWASE. 


Every farmer bas more or less outbuild- 
ings and fences that are built of rough 
boards, that he does not feel that he can af- 
ford to paint with lead and oil, that could 
be covered very cheap with whitewash and 
thus greatly improved in appearance, and, 
what to most farmors is important, made to 
last twice as long as if left exposed to the 
changes of the weather. 

The great drawback in common white- 
wash is, the want of durability, it being ne- 
cessary to renew it every year; but an im- 
proved preparation may be made, at a very 
low cost, that when properly put on will 
last some years and look very well. It is 
made as follows: For five gallons, slack six 
quurts of good lime in hot water, covering 
it up while in the process of slacking to 
keep in the steam; when slacked strain 
through a coarse cloth; add one quart of 
salt, prep red by boiling in water until dis- 
solved and the impurities have been skimmed 
off; also add one pound of alum, one-half 
pound of copperas, three-fourths of a pound 
of potash, four quarts of = fine sand, and 
coloring to suit the fancy. This preparation 
should be put on hot; if properly done it 
makes a durable paint. To make a bril- 
liant white: ‘To the amount of lime above 
mentioned, add one-fourth of a pound of 
burnt alum, one pound of refined sugar, three 
pints of rice flour, made intoa thin paste, 
and one pound of dissolved glue. This, 
like the other snould be applied hot. If the 
lime be good, it will make a very pure white 
that will last some years.—[Exchange. 


READ FARM PAPERS. 


The reading of agricultural papers will 
afford information on questions of the farm 
and household, and in many minor matters 
ideas will be caught, and many be improved 
upon. Through tnie channel farmers and 
their families, however remotely separated, 
are brought together and become mutually 
sympathetic. ‘They divide trouble, and all 
learn the best means for ayoidingit. What 
one does and thinks is read of by all, and 
thus information is imparted snd received. 
Farmers no more than men of other profes- 
sions can afford to rely upon the knowledge 
which their own brains can give them. They 
must, to a great exten’, learn of others, and 
this must be done by reading. So that an 
agricultural paper is one of the best of farm- 
ing tools.—(Southern planter. 


HOW TO APPLY MANURE. 


Never apply pure ben-droppings or any 
pure guano directly on seeds or plants; ap- 
plied pure it wiil destroy the germ of most 
plants. Properly prepared fowl manure 
may be applied with venefit to any crop, 
field or garden, broadcas: or harrowed in, 
but is more economically employed in the 
hill or drill. As good a plan as any, proba- 
bly, is to gather the droppings as often as 

nee a week, and mix ‘with say twice their 
bulk of dry earth. 

ta” Fence corners with their mass of 
brush and weeds afford secure retreat for 
such troublesome insects as live through 
the winter, and for the deposit of eggs of 
others ready to hatch out in early spring, 
the larva prepared to engage in depreda- 
tions upon the first plants that appear. Fire 
puts an end to mest of these, and thus the 
destroying element lessens the labor and 
saves the crops of the farms, 





ta Bees have in many locsliti i 
well for the little outlay to copeuen, | aoe 
more than any other farm stock. Some 
have returned in profits to their ewner as 
net profit ten hundred per cent. 





view a good percentage of profit. 
In this way, as raw refuse, it is very high- 
ly prized by those living upon the eoast and 
|near the eil factories, and by whum large 
| quantities are used in the applications made 
| upon their ands. 

When fish retuse is used in its raw state, 
and the application is directly to the soil, 
especially if used as a top-dressing, the efflu- 
via is exceedingly unpleasant, for which rea- 
son it is much pleasanter if eomposted thor- 

| oughly before using, whereby the process of 
por pn geen and the attendant generature 
of gases can be better provided for. 

So when fish scrap is composted with soi, 
or, as is frequently the case, with the manure 
scrapings of the yard, it makes a very active 
and efficient manure. 

The use of fish, however, is no new idea in 
agriculture. It is said that it was the uni 
versal practice of the Indians inhabiting tne 
coast of North America, and especially of 
New England, to scoop outa hole with a 
‘lam shell, put in a fish, and then plant their 
corn, potatoes, or such other crop as they 
raised upon ‘t. In this consisted their tertul- 
ization. 

Any fish would be equally valuable in ma- 
nurial qualities ; but few, however, are used 
in that manner, in consequence of their much 
greater value as an articie of food. 

In cases where fresh water pond suckers 
have been used, very favorable results have 
been reported. 

Ordinary fish scrap can be obtained in the 
market, and is either put up in barrels or in 
sacks, wherevy it is readily obtainable. 

Very many of the bayous, the mouths of 
rivers and shallow places upon the coast fur- 
nish eel-grass in considerable quantities. 
‘Tis is considered the poorest of all marine 
manures, although it is gathered in large 
quantities; when exposed to the weather it 
bieaches out, and then seems to possess but 
littie substance, although it can made to 
serve a very fair purpose for bedding and as 
an absorbent. 

Rock weed is the most valuable of the veg- 
etable class of marine manures, and is found 
in large quantities upon those portions of 
the coast that are more or less rocky, as 
upon such portions it seems to thrive best, 
and yet it is found uponsandy beaches, being 
thrown up during or efter severe storms. 

Rockweed is an active manure and may be 
applied directly to the soil, or composted 
and partially or wholly decomposed, accord- 
ing as it is to be used; for ploughing in it is 
as well done green as in any other way, but 
it itis to be used in the hiil, it is better ir 
more decomposed. 


It makes an excellent fertilizer for pota- 
toes, and seemsto be peculiarly adapted to 
the successful culuvation of that crop. 

But it may be applied with great success 
to all crops. It is very much relied upon by 
some of the islands near the coast, such as 
Black Island, Fisher’s Island and others, and 
the good degree ot fertility that the soil ex- 
hibits on these islands speaks very strongly 
in favor of its use. 

Kelp, another marine plant, is also valu 
able and is obtainable the same as rockweed 
which is usually at low or ebb tide, of which 
very many loads are secured by such as en- 
joy the opportunity. Or, as is frequently the 
case, while storms are passing, the sea-weed 
gatherer may be seen in an oil suit with fork 
or rake throwing back the accumulations as 
they are thrown up by the surf to a secure 
distance, there to remain until a favorable 
yy mtoery J for removal. : 

ussel beds also furnish fertilising mater- 
ial in th; decay of mussels’ shells, and in the 
decomposition of both mussels and sheils, 
which in process of time form a considerable 
accumulation. 


Sea-mud is also used as a fertilizer. This 
consists of a depose! of sedementary matter 
in coves at the mouths of rivers in large 
quantities, which being the refuse that finds 
its way into rivers, consisting of sewage and 
other decaying matter, furnishes the besc 
material for composting purposes. 

Besides these may be mentioned salt marsh 
sod, and the salt marsh grasses. 

Salt marsh sod, when decomposed, is 
found to be a convenient adjunct to the ma- 
nure stable, and should be treely used; and 
even it may b2 removed to fields away from 
the direct influence of the salt water, and 
applied with much benefit. 

The grasses are considered valuable as fur- 
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furnishes good bedding and absorbs the 
une. Therefore those hving upon the sea- 
coast have some a‘lvantages over their breth 
ren more distantly situated in the interior. 


Che Poultry Jnterest. 


| een 





HENS IN CONFINEMENT. 


I have had an average of sixty Plymouth 
Rock fowls that have laid in six months 
time 5,663 eggs, an average of ninety-four 
egus per hen, and nineteen of them were set 

| during the time. They have n+ver been out 
of their pens since | put themin in Novem 
ber, and they never will until they yo to 
the block to have their heads off. They are 
diviried into flocks of twenty, each flock hav 
ing 100 square feet of house and 300 squar: 
feet of yard room. I have had flocks o! 
twenty and forty that had free range, but 
never could get so higt) an average as when 
kept yardes in flocks of twenty. The cost 
| of keeping was less, and the number of eggs 
| much less, when they had their liberty. 
}eannot give the cost of keeping, as 185 
chickens were fed from the same grain bins. 
| My flock has consisted of just fifty hens in 
| July, ani they have laid 910 eggs during 
the month, which | think is good evidence 
that confinement agrees with them. They 
are provided with ail the green food they 
can eat,and are given a few ground beef 
scraps daily, bit never any milk. The 
enickens hatched by the nineteen hens were 
divided among thirteen hens, nine of which 
began laying when the chickens were three 
weeks old, and weaned them a few days 
later, evidently thinking it was better busi- 
ness to help fill the egg basket than biood- 
ing young chickens. As I manage my lay- 
ing hens, it makes me a good deal of hard 
work, but the profit is large, wuich suits me 
better than little work and little pay.— 
(Poultry Monthly, 





GET THE BEST. 


This is the time to cull the flock, says the 
Farm Journal. Pick out the poorest for 
market first —not the poorest in flesh and 
size, but the baa-shaped ones, the ones of 
bad color, or of a color not to your liking, 
long-legged ones, and such as that. Select 
the best pullets to keep over—the best in 
size, ehape, color and productiveness, Get 
ali the rest off out of the way as soon as 
possible, so that the stock birds shall have 
the best chance. They will, if they have 
not already, commeace to lay soon and fur- 
nish a supply of eggs to sell in the early 
Fall and holiday market and thus pay for 
their keeping. 


LEG WEAKNESS IN FOWLS. 





The New York Herald says this is caused 
either by old age or by the size and weight 
of the body being more than the legs can 
bear. In the latter case the treatment shuld 
be such as to give strength. Citrate of iron 
dissolved in ale should be added to the food, 
which must not be of too fattening a nature. 
Keep plenty of lime and crushed bones in 
the poultry yard. In severe cases immerse 
the limbs in cold water. 


 ROUP IN POULTRY. 





Fannie Field says that roup is the most 
troublesome, offensive, and with the single 
exception of cholera, the most fatal disease 
that the poultry breeder has to fight against 
and Iam not quite sure but that a good 
deal of the so-called chicken cholera is 
nothing more or less than roup. 

Roup generaliy commences with hoarse- 
ness and sneezing, acd while in this stage 
may be easily cured. In the second stage 
of the disease, the eye becomes swolien, and 
nose and eyes discharge a thin watery sub- 
stance that thickens and becomes very of- 
fensive as the disease progresses; ulcers 
form in the mvuth and throat and around 
the eyes, the head swells, one or both eyes 
are closed, the comb turns blac«, the fowl 
loses its appetite, wastes away and dies. 

Roup never comes without a cause, and 
the cause may be fourd in damp, filthy ill- 
ventilated houses, wet swampy yards, im- 
pure drinking-water, food that is insuffi- 
cient in quantity and quality, crowding too 
many fowls in one building without pay;ing 
the slightest attention to the sanitary reg- 
ulations necessary to keep them in good 
health, and last'y, but not leastly, the 
“ravages of lice, which so enfeeble the 
fowls’ system that they are unable to 
resist the disease.” If none of those causes 
are to be found on your premises, look upon 
the premises of your neighbor; the disease 
has @ starting po'nt somewhere. 

oup .® contagious, and when it once 
gets started in a district the premises of the 
most careful poultry breeders are liable to 
be invaded, but if you admit none of the 
causes that 1 have mentioned to exist around 
your premises, and provide dry, well-ven- 
tilated houses, so arranged that the fowls 


long way towards preventing the insidious 
disease from getting a foothold among your 
fowls. 
——— 

cw Senator Grinnell has done a good 
thing for the farmers by getting of the state 
board of agriculture one of the imported 
Percheron (Normand}) stallions, recently 
brought from France. The animal weighs 
1400 pounds and is a handsome dapple 
gray. 





ta Indiana rolls in extrac: dinary agricul- 
tural wealth this year. The crop of wheat 
is te bushels ; =. 116,699,000 and 
potatoes 000 bushels, against r- spec- 
tively, 30,625,000, 71,387,000 and 2,396.00 
last year, and the tetal value ef crops is put 





at $168,847,000, 


~- | 


will not be exposed to drafts, it will go «| assessed 


a. The Sheepfola. ois 
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FOOT ROT. 
| Westera Raral.| 
| A Michigan correspondent asks fer a de- 
| scripsion of foot rot. When the disease first 
| appeara, the skin at the top of the heels loses 
| its natural, dry, smooth, pale appearance, and 
‘ becomes slightly red, warm and moist, and is 
a little rough. The moisture increases until 
there is a discharge, and finally an ulcer is 
; formed, and this extends down to the inner 
| wall of the hoof. Then these walis become 
disorganized and the disease gets in between 
the bottom of the hoof and the fleshy sole. 
Ihe hoof at the heel becomes thickened, and 
natter, which is very «ffensive, comes out 
ff the crack between the sole and the hoof. 
in time the whole foot becomes ulce: ated, 
and the fleshy sole becomes swollen and 
| black, without shape and spongy. G-nerally | 
|itas the fore feet that are first attanked, | 
pry ensues, the animal loses its appetite | 
and dies from weakness. It sometimes ovcurs 
jin a mild form, and sometimes is very malig- 
nant. It isa dangerous and offensive dis- | 
ease, but it is curable. Ifthe diseased por- 
tions of the foot are cut away it is not diffi- 
cult to effect a cure. After the cuttig, blue 
vitr >i, or some of the several remedies rec- 
ommended, are applied. Mr. Randall rec- 
ommends blue vitrol. His plan is making tne 
sheep stand in a solution—four inches deep— 
saturated with the vitrol, for ten minutes, 
and longer, if it is a bad case. Another 
preparatiyn is oil of turpentine, one part, 
and sweet oil three part:. Powdered sul- 
phate of lime, one part, and tar three parts. | 
Suill other remedies are carbulic acid, nitrate 
of silver, chloride of zinc, and in fact almost | 
all of the caustics, ‘Ine secret of success | 





| American Agriculturiet]. 

There is a ‘amentable dearth of god 
mutton in village and rural markets, as we 
know from a personal experience of thirty 
years or more. Lamb is quite plenty in the | 
Summer months at the re ail price of twenty | 
to twen.y-five cents, and mutton in the Fall 
monthe at a little less price than good beef, 
but the rest of the year it ie hardiy1o be had 
atany price, as if it were a thing out of 
season, like strawberries in December. We 
ought to have mutton the year round, so 
that delicate stomachs that eschew veal in 
Spring and fresh pork in Winter can have a 
change from beef and poultry to mutton 
chop at their convenience. Good dog laws 
have been passed in some of the States, so 
that sheep raising is possible, and the owner 
gets damages when his flock is worried by 
dogs. There is improvement, but it is very 
slow, and there is a great want of information 
as to the best breeds for mutton an! the best 
way toimprove the flooks of common sheep. 
The pure Southdown isthe mutton sheep of 
all other breeds, unquestionably. Then, 
after this, the various other families ot 
Downs, asthe Hampshires and other English 
shires, taking the name of the countries in 
which they are bred. A Southdown run- 
ning with a flock of Merinos or common 
steep, will bring grades giving an excel- 
lent quality of lamb and mutton, though 
not equal in flavor to the purely bred. If 
these grades are put with a Cotswola ram 
we have a sheep much increased in size 
with an excellent quality of mutton. This 
cross gives a circass from one-quarter to a 
third larger than the grades ond sometimes 
one-half. The lambs mature early and are 
great favorites with the butcher. We have 
tound no better cross than this in our sheep 
breeding. It is not necessary now to pay 
fancy prices for good breeding rams, either 
of the Southdowns or Cotswolds. They 
are quite widely distributed and can be had 
at prices within the reach of any thrilty 
farmer. 


A TEXAS ENTHUSIAST COUNTING 
THE SHEEP. 


[Galveston (Texas) News.) 

Judge Hancock does not credit the asser- 
tion that there are 7,000,000 sheep in Texas, 
and thinks there are scarcely 3,000,000 
head. In January, 1879, there were 2,564,. 
382 head assease:l for taxation; in 1880, at 
the same date, there were 2 811,253 assessed; 
in 1881, Jan. 1, according to the Assessors’ 
rolls, there were 3,262,104 head, and it is 
probable that the assesemert for Jan. 1, 
1882, will show 4,000,000 head, and by Jan. 
1 next a much larger number will be shown, 
as the natural increase and the increase by 
importation from other States would sweil 
the figures probably to 5 000,000 head. But 
it is reasonable to infer that there is a iarge 
percentage of sheep in the State not on the 
Assessors’ rolls, as is the case with all 
classes of personal property. Since Jan. 1, 
1881, when 3,262,104 head of sheep were 
» Very large numbers have been 
brought to Texas by rail from the older 
States, and | herds have been driven 
here overland from Cdifornia and the States 
of Mexico. The estimate of the News was 
based upon the natural increase, which is 
very great, the extraordinary impetus given 
to the business recently, which hes caused 
the large importations indicated, and the 
fact, which will hardly be disputed, that a 
large proportion of the sheep in Texas are 
not assessed. 
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ta” When the ground beco « es frozen, or 
no other work offers, preparation can always 
be made for advancing prospective work 
when it arrives. Bean-poles may be made ; 
and if the ends are charred, and then dipped 
in eoal tar, the commonest material will be 
rendered nearly equal to the beat cedar. 








| The Dairy, 
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CREAM AND BUTTER. 


—a—_—_oers~ 


[Western Rural.] 

A question quite frequently asked is how 
many inches or pounds of cream does it re- 
quire to make a pound of butter. Two 
such inquiries now lie upon our table, and 
we bave made reply several times before 
this. Necessarily it is impossible to an- 
swer such a question definitely. Crenm 
differa in richness, and of couse the richer 
the cream the less it will ake to make a 
pound of butter. The average ric!insss, or 
composition, is about as follows: water 
6580; butter (pure fatty matter) 2540; 
casein and milk sugar, 761; mineral mat- 
ters (ash) 2.19. From this it will be seen 
that upon an average it requires about four 
times the weight of cream to make a pound 
of butter. But cream generally does better 
than this, and sometimes vastly better. Dr. 
Voelker states that his experiments lead to 
the conclusion that one quart of good cream 


will yield from thirteen to filteen ounces of 


commercial butter ; and when cream is very 
rich, as when the cows are fed foods that are 
very rich in oil, a pound of cream will yield 
almost a pound of butter. It is the sups- 
rior richness of the Jersey cream that gives 
that breed of cows their value. In the first 
lace the milk is rich in cream and in the 
next pl ce the cream itself is rieh, The cow 
herself has a great deal todo with ‘t. Some 
co vs are noted for their large yield of miik, 
but are valuable only when the milk iteelfis 
sold, it being poor in fats. If a dairyman 
is supplying the town with milk, he wants a 
cow that will yield largely of miix, but cares 
nothing for it« richness. But if he is mak 

ing butter, he will desire cream more than 


ural butter producing merits of the animal. 
Of course food has a vast deal to do with 
the richness of milk and cream. If we feed 
what is destitute of oils, of fat producing el- 
ements, necessarily the milk will be less 


rich, Butin feeding we must be careful not | 
to create too much fat. A cow fat enough | 


for the shambles is not in the best of milk- 
ing condition. 


The Apiary, — 
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WE WANT MORE HONEY. 


Some thirty or forty yearsago there was 
much more honey produced in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, and especially in the counties con- 
tiguous to Philadelphia, than there is at the 
present time, and we may ask why less at- 
tention ie bestowed upon this really impor- 
tant branch of industry now than before ? 
It cannot be on account of the price obtained, 
for that is higher now than we believe at any 
former period. One person, who had aban- 
doned the business, said that the bees made 
less honey than formerly, in consequence of 
the scarcity of the clover-fields and other 
feeding resorts ofthe bees; but this can 
hardly be, as while it is an undecided ques- 
tion that the cultivation of clover has fsilen 
off, the increase of other bee-pastures has 
clearly taken place. ‘Take for instance the 
marked increase of flowers in the garden, of 
every farmer, as well as the increase of vege. 
table crops, many of which put forth immense 
quantities of blooms. There are many of 
the cultivated trees also that flower enor- 
mously, and far more than make up for all 
the other losses combined. We rather think 
that the nice extra care that bee-culture re- 
quires over other business to produce the 
same amount of income is the cause of its 
decline. The honey-culture, in fact, is a 
science, and should inspire in these who 
pursue it a love for it outside of the profit 
account, ana in this case the erjoyment 
which it imparts must be considered as a 
pat, and a very desirable part, of the re- 
tarns. 

The improved hives, which have taken the 
place of the old, cumbrous ones that were so 
awkward in handling and failed to yield an 
equal supply of honey when compared to 
these remodeled ones, make the care of bee 
keeping much easier and pleasanter. The 
small glass apartments, each holding two or 
thr-e pounds of honey, which go with their 
disposal, make the article much more sale- 
abl than formerly, though they require 
careful handling. ‘The bees have a way cf 
hermetically sealing the combs, and if these 
are kept intact the contents will remain for 
years undiminished in; quantity and unim- 
paired in quality. If, however, the combs 
become cracked for want of care in packiny, 
handling and transporting, the sweet store 
crystalizes and becomes opaque and unmar- 
ketable, though not very materially injured. 
Altogether, with due care and with a prover 
management of this beautiful and interesting 
branch of domestic industry, the apiary wils 
be found upon a dozen farms where it is now 
found only upon one.—(Germantown Tele- 
graph. 


_ Ear The Kohl Rabi is a favorite vegetable 
in England, and is worthy of cultivation 
here. Jt is similar to both the cabbage and 
turnip, but is hardier than either. It yields 
a crop of twenty to twenty-five tons of stems, 
which are harvested and stored t@® same 
time as turnips. It suffers but litle from 
insect attacks. It thrives on all loamy soils, 
whether light or heavy. For sheep it has 
no superior, and is relished also by cattle 
and hogs. 


tar The Pekin duck is nearly as large as 
& goose, is entirely white, and can be kept 
in small enclosures with only « trough to 
bath in. They grow rapidly, furnish fine 
a =e = pone! the tabie. 
ey are also yers, sitters, and 
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BEST SEASON FOR CUTTING WOOD. 


BY CHARLES M. HOVEY. 
To the Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

The Pleughman of Nov, 4 contained 
some editorial hints on Cutting Wood, which 
interested me considerably but puzzled me 
a good deal more. The remarks read as fol- 
lows :— 

“Farmers are usually too busy to cut wood 
when it isin the best state to season well. 
When the cold weather comes and the 
ground is covered with snow, most of the 
out-door work on the farm is over, excepting 
that of cutting wood; soit is during the 
winter season that the principal portion of 
the wood is cut, but unfortunately this is 
not the best aeason. One cord of wood cut in 
September, is worth one quarter more than 
acord cutin March. If cut in September, 
itis comparatively free from sap, and will 


dry much quicker anc at the same time dry 
harder.” 


Now from what I have read of forest cul- 
ture, the growth, pruning and felling of tim- 
ber, | have been led to suppose that any of 
the winter months was the best seaeon for 
felling timber—that is, from December to 
March, and the simple fact that probably not 
one-tenth of all the timber or wood is 
felled before November, is pretty sure to 
make this practice correct, as it has been 
fuund to be by experience, and as science 
teaches it should be best, Your remark 
that wood “cut in September is worth one- 
quarter more than a cord cut in March,’ 
should be recommended, with a great deal of 
caution, not only because it is a season When 
there isan abundance of farm work, and it 
would be a useless waste of time at that valu- 
able period of the year. 

But whether cut in September or March 
will you pray tell us “ when a tree is com- 
paratively free fromsap?” I have been taught 
to believe when a tree “was comparatively 


| free from sap” it wasdead and worthless; 


and further, I should be highly pleased to 
have you tellus why atree is comparatively 
free from sap any morein Sept. than in 
June or December. Once more, I have been 
taught to believe a tree was filled with 
sap from September toApril. Certainly ifa 
Rock Maple was “comparatively free from 
sap in September” where does it get the 
supply before Febuary, when sugar makers 
begin to tap the trees? 

All this reminds me of an incident in re- 
gard to the question. 

A gentleman thoroughly educated and in- 
telligent many years ago was very desirous 
to graft over some poor varieties of pear 
trees, and wished me to tell him if it would 
do to cut the scions in winter, as one of his 
neighbors told him it would; but doubting 
his authority, he wished me with my long 
experience to inform him. I said his neigh- 
bor was correct. “ Why,” said he, “I al- 
ways supposed the sap went down into the 
roots in winter and the scions would be 
worthless.” I looked at him somewha* pus- 
aled and asked him how he knew that thare 
were any holes in the roots where the sap 
could go. He in turn seemed also pussied 
and replied, “Why, I never thought of that.” 
I then said, My dear sir, you can cut scions 
at any time of the year from the fail of the 


| leaves until the trees begin to swell their 


buds, throw them on the ground and let 
them lie there all winter, or, if you please, 
in a cool place in damp moss till the next 


| year, 12 tu 15 months after they are cut, and 
| though not qnite so good if kept the latter 


period, they will grow.” He was glad to 
learn this fact. No sap leaves the branches, 
but on the contrary there is an extra quan- 
tity stored up in the cells of the tree to give 
force and strength to the first growth of 
spring, which oftentimes, when a very warm 
spring day comes upon us suddenly, they 
almost burst open like uncorking a bottle of 
champagne. It is this stored up sap which 
supplies us with maple sugar and not from 
the ground as is sometimes believed, and as 
Col. Clark, late president of the Agricultural 
Coliege, in his experiments proved, though 
he could not discover the fact himself. He 
was so intent on harnessing his squash he 
neglected the opportunity to give us the 
true source of maple sap. 

Now I do hope the Ploughman will never 
tell us again that a tree is “ comparatively 
free from sap” any more in September than 
in any other month; in fact the trees begin 
to solidify with the closing of the summer's 
growth ; the watery part of the sap under- 
going that change through the agency of 
sunlight and air, which is to form the annu- 
al layer of wood and increasing the size and 
weight of the tree. This change goes on 
till arrested by severe frosts, when it prob- 
ably remains stationary until the dawn of 
spring and the returning warmth of the earth 
and the increasing power of the sun liquify 
the stored up starch and sugar and gum, and 
prepare it to feed the ten er buds now ready 
to put forth their tiny leaves and embryo 
fruit. A German writer has said that a tree 
was only “bottled sunlight,” and he was 
correct. We apply fire toit, and a giant oak 
leaves but a handful or two of ashes. 

The green leaves stripped from a large 
tree Sept. 1 would probably weigh a good 
many pounds, while the same leaves as they 
fall from the trees Oct. 1 would be too 
sma!l to name; this weight has been added 
to the tree itself, and their usefulness being 
dispensed with, they drop as freely and as 
lightly as the shower from the fizeciest 
summer cloud. 

Rev. Geo. B. Emerson in his work on tue 
Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts says “in 
1838 I addressed circulars to gentlemen in- 
terested in forests, in all ports of the State 
asking various questions,” of which the fol- 
lowing was one:—‘ What season of the 
year is found beat for felling a forest?” To 
this question and others in regard to felling 
trees the testimony was various but not ab- 
solutely discordant: “All agree: in saying 
that the tree should be felled when no# in 
leaf, the majority say generally in the win- 
ter months, some time between November 
and April.” Mr. G. P. Bradford, of Ply- 
mouth, Mass., who took great pains to get 
information extensiv sly from the wood grow- 
ers in that neighborhood, says—It is gener- 
ally considered by those well acquainted 
with the matter, much preferable for the 
future growth to fella forest in April and 
May; the wood is not so good as when cut 
bet November aad April. The con- 
venience of the wood cutter will generally 
lead him to fell the forest in the early part 
of winter; and probably taking into eon- 
sideration both the quality of the wood and | 





rest.” 

Let me trust after such evidence that the 
farmer will improve every hour of our 
vutumnal days to plough and prepare his 
ground for spring planting, and when the 
winter snows come, his crops safely housed, 
nis cattle and horses well fea, his boys and 
sirlsat school, he will, axe in hand, tike Dex- 
er’swood cutter, take ‘o the woods and warm 
vis blood in the pleasant and health giving 
-xercise of applying the axe to the giants of 
he forest, and supply us witha material 
whose rudJy blaze draws us around the 
hearthstone, and makes cheerful the long 
vinter evenings of every New England 


home. 





BY PROF. D. D. SLADE. 


In edministering medicines to his animals, 
the knowledge of how to do it is most 2s. 
sential to every farmer, and he may nvt be 
able to always acquire it from his books at 
hand, The most ready manner of giving 
medicinal substances is them 
with the food or drink. This, however, is 
not always practicable, as the animal may 
refuse the mixture, or may be too weak to 
make the effort to take it. It must then be 
given by bali, or by drench from a horn or 
hottle. One most essential anatomical 
point to be remembered by every one in the 
giving of medicine, especially in the liquid 
form, is, that the tongue should be free. It 
is mainly by the muscular movements of 
this organ that the entrance to the windpipe 
in closed during the passage of food or 
liquid into the gullet. The introduction of 
he smallest quantity into the air passages, 
at once causes intense irritation, made evi- 
lent by coughing. By preventing natural 
movements of the tongue, we run much risk 
of producing suffocation. ‘To illustrate: An 
ox, after eating heartily, and drinking late 
in the morning, was puffed up, the swelling 
disappearing after work. On sgain drink- 
ing the swelling returned. Some medicine 
was prepared, but the swelling had abated, 
and the animal was eating hay. Hut to 
prevent a recurrence of the disorder, the 
medicine was given by holding his tongue 
out of his mouth while pouring it down his 
throat. He fell down and died immediate- 
ly. On examination, eight inches of the 
windpipe wes compi-tely filled with chewed 
hay, conveyed there by the liquid, and 
strangulation was produced. 

When praeticable, the ball is the most 
convenient form of administering medicine 
to a Horse when he will not take it in food. 
he ball should be prepared with oil rather 
than with syrup, and both in size and shape 
should resemble a small hen’s egy. One 
pereon can give it by standing at the right 
shoulder of the animal when backed into a 
stall. With the left hand draw the tongue 
out gently upon the .ight side, not pulling 
it, but simply pressing it upon the lower 
jaw. The ball, held between the tips of the 
tingers of the right hand, is conveyed into 
the posterior portion of the mouth, and the 
veel quickly withdrawn, and the tongue 
liberated. If the bali is not seen to pass 
down the gullet on the left side of the 
throat, a gentle blow on the chin will cause 
the animal to swallow, or water may be 
offered. Where the animal is at all refrac- 
tory or vicious, it may be necessary to hold 
th» jaws open by the halter-rope, or in some 
cases by the baling iron, an instrument 
made for this use. 

In giving a drench to a Horse, a horn 
should be used in preference to the bottle, 
for fear of breakage. S'anding at the right 
shoulder, raise the head with the left hand 
under the jaw, and with the right hand pass 
the lip of the horn into the side cf the 
mouth, and empty its contente, the head 
being kept up until they are swallowed. If 
the animal is violent, place a twitch upon 
the nose, to be held by an assistant; or if 
he refuses to open the mouth, the tongue 
may be gently held to one side, the horn 
introduced, quickly emptied, and the tongue 
liberated at once. Under all circumstances, 
the greatest gentleness must be exercised. 
Nothing can be gained by impatience or by 
harsh treatment. 

For the Ox or Cow, liquid melicine is 
preferable, given from the bottle rather than 
the horn. The bottle is more manageable, 
and one is less tempted to use it to pry open 
the jaws, and perhaps thus lacerate the 
tongue also. Elevate the head only enough 
to prevent the liquid running from the 
mouth. The bottle should not be pushed 
back far into the throat. The tongue should 
be left free. The following is a very neat 
and efficacious method: If standing, place 
the left side ofthe animal against a wall, 
and standing on the right side seize hold of 
the upper jaw hy passing the left arm over 
the head, and bending the latter far round 
to the right, slightly elevating it. With the 
right hand, pour the contents of the bottle 
into the mouth ac its angle, using the least 
possible force. 

Medicinal substances can be readily given 
to the Cat, after properly securing the ani- 
mal. An efficient method is as follows: 
Grasp the hind legs a»ove the hocks, be- 
tween the little and ring fingers of each 
hand, the fore extremities anove the elbow, 
hetween the other two fingers, and place the 
thumbs against the posterior-lateral parts 
of tre head at the base of the ears. Being 
thus firmiy held, the medicine, either solid 
or lquid, may be given from a common 
spoon.- [American Agriculturist. 


The Horse. 
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CARE OF THE COLT. 
(National Live-Stock Journal, Chicago). 

Colts should not be permitted to stand in 
a p'ank, cement, paved, or any hard floor 
the first year, as these are liable to injurious- 
ly affect the feet and legs. Unless the yard 
where colts run in the winter has a sandy, 
or fine, dry, gravelly soil, it shoul1 ve well 
littered, so as to keep their feet dry. Mud, 
or soft, wettish ground, is apt to make ten- 
der hoofs, no matter how well bred the colt 
may be. One reason why the horses in one 
district grow up superior to those in an- 
other in hoof, bone, muscle, and action, is 
because it has a dry limestone or siliceous 
soil. When the mare is at work, do not let 
the colt run with her; and if she comes 
back from her work heated, allow her to 
get cool betore suckling the colt, as her 
over-heated milk is liable to give the foal 
diarrhesa. 


CONTRACTED HOOFS. 


[National Live-Stock J ournal, Chieago.] 


Contraction of the hoof is usually the 
effect, and not the cause of disease ; and as 
it is invariably complicated with some ds- 
ease of the foot, it is not an easy matterito 
prescribe treatment tnat will be likely to 
prove efficient—espeeially when we have 
not some idea of the nature of the disoase 
which nas produced it. Contraction of the 
hoof is a frequent complication of navicular 
disease of the foot, corns, etc., etc. It is 
sometimes the result of imprudence on the 
part of the blacksmith, by the so called 
operation of opening the heels. Every 
horse owner should give 8; ecial instructions 
not to have his horse’s feet opened at the 
heels, as the ignorant prejudices of the 
majority of our horse shoers in this par- 
ticular is a frequent cause of izreparable in. 


jury to the feet of horses, 
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